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AMERICAN ART NEWS. 



Antique Art at Canessa's. 

In the exhibition of "Minor Arts," now 
on at the Canessa Gallery, 1. East 50 St., 
there are so many treasures of Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, Gothic and Renaissance 
craftsmanship, that it is difficult to choose 
for especial mention any single object. 
Work of the XVI and XVII century gold- 
smiths, silversmiths and enamelers vies 
here with examples of Greco-Roman and 
Byzantine art. Two reproductions on 
page, the early French Gothic statuette of 
Saint Louis, and the Greco-Roman vase, 
unearthed at Boscoreale near Pompeii, 
where the frescoes sold to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum by the Messrs. Canessa, were 
discovered, are characteristic specimens of 
this interesting exhibit. 




FIRST CENTURY GRECO-ROMAN 
TERRA COTTA CUP 
At Canessa Galleries. 



The little I century terra-cotta vase or 
cup was intended to be used as a model for 
metal-workers and was doubtless repro- 
duced in gold and silver. The XIII cen- 
tury. Gothic figure of Saint Louis is one 
of the finest examples of sculpture in wood 
of its time and shows the influence of the 
best sculptures of the Rheims cathedral. 
It is painted in blue, with a gilded mantel, 
and the sceptre which evidently must have 
been in the right hand has been destroyed. 

The XIV century Virgin and Child (from 
the Emile Molinier collection) is another 
charming example of wood sculpture, and 
shows the characteristic qualities of Gothic 
art. 




EARLY FRENCH GOTHIC WOODEN 

STATUE OF ST. LOUIS 
At Canessa Galleries. 



One of the gems of the Limoges enamels 
is the late XIII century reliquary, showing 
the Virgin and Child seated on a throne. 

Creek VI century, B. C, art is represented 
by treasures found in the tombs of Scythia, 
the region of the Caucasus of today, con- 
sisting in pieces in gold, bronze^ silver 
and hard stones, such as diadems, brace- 
lets, rings, etc., and only to be seen else- 
where in the museums of Petrograd, Mos- 
cow and Tiflis. 

Of Italian XVI century jewelry from the 
Spitzer collection and from the collection 
of Guilhou of Bayonne there are a number 
of artistic pendants, some reliquaries in 
wonderful designs, delicately executed in 
gold, enameled, studded or hung with 
jewels, and showing the skill of the fol- 
lowers of Benvenuto Cellini. 

Among the Gothic ivory carvings are 
some fine examples of XIV century French 
craftsmanship, one a portable retable, com- 
posed of two panels which, when opened, 
discover two series of figures beneath 
carved canopies, the lower row depicting 
the~birth* of- Christ, the upper the Passion. 
Two fine examples of XII century Byzan- 
tine ivory carving, and two early XVI 
century German statuettes are among the 
ivories. 



CHICAGO. 

Charles W. Hawthorne is to teach at the 
-Art Institute school, after all, it is true, 
only for two months, but that is better 
than not at all, and everyone is glad that 
the negotiations which had been given up as 
as hopeless have led to results. 

The Albert Roullier galleries again dem- 
onstrate their claim to the reputation of 
.being the best graphic art galleries in this 
section, through the Herman Webster 
exhibition of pen and pencil drawings, re- 
cently the attraction at Keppei's, N. Y. 
Webster's work is of special interest, be- 
cause the artist is a native, a scion of one 
of Chicago's families. 

The latest show at the Arts Club, paint- 
ings by Allen Tucker, does not come up to 
the standard of the previous ones, al- 
though it profits by comparison with the 
(Slackens' exhibition. Allen Tucker is 
showing several post-impressionistic land- 
scapes, some of a rather impressive mood, 
and a few figure-pieces which, with one ex- 
ception, a girl reading, and called "A Book 
of Verse," are drawn in the well-known 
careless-like, naive mannerism of the "post- 
impressionist," without, however, atoning 
for this fault by either beauty and strength 
of color or power of expression. 

Glackens remains a bone of contention 
among the visitors of the Arts Club gal- 
leries, and for once the conservative ele- 
ment is pleased because even the progres- 
sive artists cannot put forward any very 
convincing arguments for the support of 
this "Renoirino." 

Department Stores and Art. 

The local art galleries, dealing in pictures 
and making money out of picture frames 
and bric-a-brac, have been shaken out of 
their lethargy by the spectre of Depart- 
ment store competition. Marshall Field's 
are having an exhibition of work by mem- 
bers of the Provincetown Art Association, 
and if that does not really disturb the deal- 
ers very much, because "Young America" 
is as yet not very saleable, the announce- 
ment by Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., that 
they will devote one room from now on, 
exclusively, to exhibitions of work by con- 
temporary painters (starting with Walter 
Ufer), is liable to create some misappre- 
nensions. 

It is not so much the action of the big de- 
partment stores in giving such exhibitions 
that disturb the art dealers, for they rea- 
lize the tremendous power for the dissem- 
inating of a more general art interest in the 
community which the large organizations 
have which cannot but be beneficial to the 
dealers themselves. It is rather the man- 
ner in which these stores, used to efficient 
commercial methods, go about their adver- 
tising. With the exception of one local 
gallery (Young's) no Chicago dealer has 
ever resorted to any extent to the methods 
long adapted by all other trades, of telling 
the public what they have to sell. 

The success which the advertising of the 
big stores is certain to have (and which 
in the case of the above mentioned gallery 
has already been proven) is sure to cause 
a readjustment of the convenient attitude 
of art dealers of relying on dignified "write- 
ups" of their shows because "art is entitled 
to free publicity." Art certainly is, but 
art dealers unforunately do not deal always 
in art. 

• But be this as it may, the movement in- 
augurated by the local department stores, if 
well handled, is sure to benefit art and 
artists in Chicago. 

The Municipal Art Leagues collection and 
that of the "Friends" are both installed at 
present in the old galleries of the Institute 
and enable one to make a fairly accurate 
survey of the best work done by present or 
former resident artists, as well as by con- 
temporary and older American painters. Of 
the latter George Fuller is represented in 
the galleries of the "Friends" with an im- 
pressive composition, "Trial of a New Eng- 
land Witch" recently presented to the In- 
stitute. 

Walter Ufer is at the height of local pop- 
ularity. He received the most important 
($500 — Logan) prize at the Chicago, sold 
several of his canvases, (the prize-winner 
"In the Land of Manana" to the Union 
League Club) and has just received an add- 
ed compliment by being invited to head the 
list of local artists for which Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co. are arranging "one-man" shows 
in their art department. 

The excellent exhibition of drawings by 
Herman Webster receives deserved atten- 
tion, heightened through the fact that he is 
a Chicagoan by birth and that he has, (as 
the Art News announced last week), just 
been mentioned for conspicuous sang-froid 
displayed as a driver in the Franco-Ameri- 
can ambulance corps in France. 

The last week of the Chicago show has 
passed. The awards including the new 
William Randolph Hearst $300 prize which 
went in equal parts to Victor Higgins ("Pi- 
pita Passes") and Albin Polasek, have been 
given, and all the public and private pur- 
chases have been made. 

Edward Watts Russel. 



BOSTON. 

- The Boston Art Club "hangs out its shin- 
gle" once more — this time with a "group" 
exhibition and the walls are filled with paint- 
ings by members. The group consists of 
Henry Hammond Ahl, Clifford G. Alex- 
ander, Scott Clifton Carbee, Edmund H.- 
Garrett, W. A. Kirkpatrick, and Henry 
Plympton Spaulding. The showing, a gen- 
eral notice of which was published last 
week, is highly creditable to the exhibitors, 
almost without exception. But was there 
a conspiracy on the part of the hanging 
committee to "kill" Mr. Ahl's wonderfully 
beautiful painting of twilight, called "Lin- 
gering Light," by placing next it the canvas 
called "Autumn?" In any case, "somebody 
blundered." 

Meanwhile, the Art Club, with several or- 
ganizations, is patiently waiting for the time 
when somebody will start "buying pictures" 
in Boston. With a tremendous automobile 
club and innumerable auto supply stations, 
in its very shadow, the Art Club may have 
some reason to take a rather gloomy view 
Of art prospects. In the automobile world 
the "time to retire" comes around quickly — 
but the "time to buy that picture" seems to 
recede further and further into the dim dis- 
tance. 

At the Guild, Howard Smith, erstwhile 
of the Art Museum School, is having a "one- 
man" show that has lots of promise. He 
has rather a keen picture-making sense and 
has a little more constructive ability than 
many of his neighbors in the adjoining ex- 
hibition. 

When that altruistic organization, the St. 
Botolph Club, invites strangers without its 
gates, to exhibit, results are always inter- 
esting. It has recently "discovered" Balti- 
more in the persons of the ladies Bryant and 
Ball, to whose work reference was recently 
made in the Art News. The gay, frisky, 
intensely "modern" works of these painters 
(Miss Alice Worthington Ball is a native 
Bostonian, although long resident in Balti- 
more.) have given the local fraternity a 
little jolt of wholesome surprise. It is good 
for them to be waked up occasionally. 

The Copley Society, which must keep up 
its reputation for "originality," or die in the 
attempt — met recently and enjoyed itself, 
in the solemn Boston fashion, by way of a 
"black-and-white party." The guests were 
attired, economically, as well as eccentri- 
cally, in black and white; they ate black 
and white food (whereof truffles formed no 
part) and danced (solemnly) to music read 
from black and white notes, by white musi- 
cians, clad in black. Oh! the post-impres- 
sionists and the futurists "had nothing on" 
this party for weird effects. It will go down 
in art circles as a howling success. 

Mr. Arthur M. Hazard, of Boston, has 
received word from England that his large 
painting, "Awakening of Conscience," ex- 
hibited not long ago in his Commonwealth 
Avenue studio, has arrived in London, and 
will be shown at the Henry Graves Gal- 
lery. The picture has also been invited for 
the next national Canadian exhibition at 
Toronto. 

Boston, although the center of the artis- 
tic universe (in its own eyes) has, up to 
date, been immune from an attack of the 
Blakelock fever, and the misfortune of the 
illustrious man have not caused local con- 
noisseurs to. lose much sleep. 

But now, that to own a Blakelock is the 
proper thing, the present exhibition of the 
Veteran painter's works at the Vose Gallery 
has caused a flutter of excitement among 
the gallery-trotters. This fine collection 
contains about a score of examples, em- 
bodying Blakelock's art in all its moods. 
"The Spirit of the Night" is the "star" can- 
vas — a picture of pure beauty. It is a sad 
commentary on 20th century generosity that 
of the enormous sums paid quite recently 
for the canvases of this man of genius ($20,- 
000 for the one acquired by the Toledo Mu- 
seum), so little profit has accrued to the 
painter's family. 

The Boston Art Club is again honoring 
the illustrious dead and opened on Friday, a 
memorial exhibition of paintings by the 
late John J. Enneking — an occasion which 
brought together all the friends and con- 
freres of the dead artist. Meanwhile, a local 
gallery on Newbury St. has a collection of 
"old masters." The Art Museum, heavy 
with its responsibility of being the "Mother 
of All the Arts," old and new, is "mother- 
ing," in a warmer glow of expansion than 
usual, a dear little show of the Art Stu- 
dents! 

Heavens! Where is this new-found be- 
nevolence, this conscientious "modernism" 
that our Museum has begun to cultivate, 
going to end? • 

The Copley Gallery is introducing a debu- 
tante in the person of Mrs. H. D. Mears, 
of. Hawthornish proclivities, as well as C. 
Scott White, one of the "middle-distance" 
men — a competent, unsensational,. satisfac- 
tory kind of painter. Thus, we see art now 
represented in this town, in all its stages, 
from the cradle to the grave, so to speak. 

John Doe. 



OBITUARY 

Captain Alexander Lawrie. 

Captain Alexander Lawrie, soldier, artist 
and scholar, died Feb. 15 at the Indiana 
state Soldiers' Home at Layfayette, Ind., 
from pneumonia. Twelve years ago he be- 
gan the painting of portraits of all generals 
who served in the Civil War and had just 
completed the collection of 159. The por- 
traits are now in the art gallery at the 
Home library. They are left as a heritage 
to the state and some day will be placed in 
the State House at Indianapolis. 

He also painted portraits of Gens. Cus- 
ter, Hancock, Towers and others that hang 
on the walls at West Point. The state 
provided him the materials for painting, but 
he received no pay for his work. The 
collection left the state is valued at $150,000. 
He was born in N. Y. city in 1828 and served 
as captain of Company B, Pennsylvania 
Infantry. 

Capt. Lawrie was not known to the public 
generally, but artists knew of his work. He 
is mentioned prominently in "Artists of the 
Nineteenth Century," and in the East, where 
he had his studio in his more active days. 
He was a member of the National Academy 
and the Artists' Fund Society. 

He began his studies in the life and an- 
tique classes of the Academy of Design. 

Mr. Lawrie went abroad in 1854 for three 
years' study. He was a pupil first of E. 
Leutze at Duesseldorf, then of Picot at 
Paris, France, and later of Italian and 
Greek artists at Florence, Italy. He re- 
turned to N. Y. in 1858 and opened a studio, 
which he operated until the outbreak of the 
Civil War, when he laid aside his brush 
and took up a gun to fight for his country. 

He again took up his art work at the 
close of the war and had a studio in Phila- 
delphia for some time, but was a resident 
of N. Y. during the better part of his pro- 
fessional career. Among his early paint- 
ings were: "Valley in the Adirondacks," 
"Monk Playing a Violoncello" and "Autumn 
in the Hudson Highlands." 

Since 1902 he had been at the Soldiers' 
Home at Lafayette. 



AMONG THE DEALERS. 

Recent paintings by Mrs. Ellen Emmet 
Rand will go on exhibition today at the 
Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57 St., to 
continue a fortnight. 



An exhibition of nude studies in crayon 
drawings by Prof. C. T. Hawley, of Syra- 
cuse University, opens today at the Print 
Gallery, 707 Fifth Ave., to continue until 
March 17. A collection of etchings by 
Oliver Posfay will also be placed on ex- 
hibition today in the Print Gallery, to re- 
main for two weeks. 



Mr. C. H. E. Griffith, formerly of 
Cooper and Griffith, and who in consequence 
of a break down in health, has been so- 
journing at Saranac Lake, N. Y. for some 
three or four years, has happily regained 
his health, and has become associated with 
the N. Y. branch at 11 East 56 St. of the 
well known London art house of Harding. 

Kevorkian to Have Gallery Here. 

Mr. H. Kevorkian, the Persian art dealer, 
who sailed for London recently where his 
suit against his stepbrother Garabed Kev- 
orkian, unsettled at the time he left some 
three months ago, is again to come up, just 
before his departure leased the residence 
No. 80 West 57 St. which, it is understood, 
he will convert into an art gallery. 

Three of Birge Harrison's recent can- 
vases have been purchased by public art In- 
stitutions for their permanent collections, 
namely, "Floating Ice," for which the Cali- 
fornia Club of Los Angeles paid $1,500; 
"Early Candle Light," which went to the 
Brooks Memorial Gallery of Memphis. 
"Quebec from the Harbor," acquired by the 
Atlanta, Ga., Art Association. The two last 
works were the initial purchases of the two 
Institutions as a nucleus for permanent col- 
lections. 



In SILO'S Fifth Ave. 
A r t Ga lleries 

"Silo Building/' 
546 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

and 
1,3 and 5W.I45th'St. 

James P. Silo & Son,) 

Auctioneers 

Absolute Sale 
by Auction of four private collections including 
that of 

MRS. ISAAC LAWRENCE 
of this city 

Modern Oil Paintings and Water Colors to 
be sold on Thursday and Friday afternoons — 
March 8th and 9th AT 4 O'CLOCK. NOTICE 
HOUR OF SALE. 



